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V. — The Major Restrictions on Access to Greek Temples 
By Professor JOSEPH WILLIAM HEWITT 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

By far the larger number of Greek cults, says Farnell, 1 
were open and public, and the mystic cults are not very fre- 
quent in the record of Greek religion. He notes, as others 
had noted, 2 that nearly all the mystic cults of which we know 
are connected with the chthonian divinities or with the de- 
parted hero or heroine. He suggests that, the religious tabu 
being more dangerous in some cults than in others, excessive 
peril was likely to attach to such as were especially connected 
with the realm of the dead. W. Robertson Smith, 3 observing 
that the adytum, in its strict sense of a space that might not 
be entered, was not a constant Greek feature, suggested that 
it was derived from the Semites. Smith offered his hypothe- 
sis incidentally and as a mere suggestion, with no attempt to 
support it by adducing examples ; while Farnell's statement 
refers only to a part of the cases of restricted access, the mys- 
tery worships. 4 But when access to a temple was restricted, 
the line was not always drawn between initiate and non-ini- 
tiate, for there are many shrines wherein no mysteries are 
attested or are likely to have taken place, but from which, 
nevertheless, certain classes of people were excluded. 

The subject needs fuller and broader discussion, far fuller 
and broader than I am now prepared to give. I have been 
able to find no extensive, not to say exhaustive, collection of 
restrictions upon access. That which I have made for my 
own use is somewhat extensive, but doubtless still far from 
complete. 

1 Cults of Greek States, HI, 132. 

2 E.g. Stengel, Die griechischen Kultusaltertumer 1 , 166. 
8 Religion of the Semites^, 200. 

4 Lobeck uses the term mystica sacra in a much broader sense, Aglaophamus, 
270. 
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There are various degrees of inaccessibility, but the chief 
are : First, exclusion apparently absolute ; * second, admittance 
granted to priests only, annually or upon stated days only ; 
third, admittance granted to priests only, but at any time ; 
fourth, admittance granted only to those who came on special 
business, such as to practice the rite of incubatio, or otherwise 
consult an oracle ; fifth, admittance granted to one of the 
sexes only. Thence the decrees of exclusion narrow down 
to such small and special classes as the eaters of garlic 2 or 
the wearers of pigskin shoes. 3 Sometimes, too, the image, 
and presumably, in most instances, the chamber in which it 
was kept, others than priests might not see, except at certain 
times, 4 or from a distance. 5 Sometimes the restriction was 
waived in favor of a certain class, 6 or applied to one sex only." 

Within the limits of this paper I shall not attempt to dis- 
cuss these degrees of inaccessibility as they appear in the 
worship of the various deities. I shall give little more than 
a bare summary of results, dealing, for the time being, only 
with the five classes of fairly complete inaccessibility above 
mentioned, and not including dSvra, so called, unless there is 
confirmatory evidence that the word was used in its etymo- 
logical sense. 

The first glance at a list of the instances shows that a 
considerable number of the deities concerned are unmistak- 
ably chthonic : Hades, the ®eol tccnaxOovioi, Rhea, Demeter 
and her daughter, both in conjunction and separately, the 
Eumenides, and the heroes and heroines, including such 
figures as Amphiaraus and Trophonius. 

If we now study more closely the remaining instances, it 
becomes clear that no inconsiderable number of the restric- 
tions that are found in the worship of deities of the so-called 
Olympian class relate to abnormal forms of those deities, 
sometimes to a foreign god, like the Babylonian Bel masquer- 

1 In most of such cases, however, it would seem that the priests (or at least a 
priest) are tacitly exempted from the regulation. 

2 Athen. X, 422 D. 3 Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 560. 
4 Paus. 11, 7, 5. 6 lb. 10, 4. 

6 Id. ix, 39, 8 ; cp. Frazer, Pausanias, v, 202. 7 Cicero, in Verr. n, 4, 99. 
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ading as Zeus Belus, 1 or to a foreign deity on Greek soil, 
like Isis, 2 but, more often, to an inheritance from an earlier 
stratum of the Greek religion itself. 

Of Zeus the following forms had shrines with restricted 
access : 3 Av/eato?, 'OXvfnrios in Elis, Karat/SaT???, and the 
Cretan Zeus. Now Awccuo?, 4 'OXu/tMrto? 5 at Olympia, and 
the Cretan Zeus 6 bear decided marks of connection with 
each other and of chthonic character, as in another context 
I have endeavored to show. 7 The object of these three cults 
was probably not a Zeus ab origine, but a pre-Dorian deity, 
perhaps of an indigenous chthonic stratum, perhaps imported 
from Asia, 8 but in either case adopted by the Dorians and 
identified with their chief deity. The abata of Zeus Karai- 
ySaT?;? 9 were, like the Roman bidentalia, 10 places struck by 
lightning, 11 and derived their extreme sanctity from that fact 
rather than from any original or essential connection with 
Zeus. 12 

Abaton provisions appear in the cult of Apollo Ilt^to?, 13 2 77-77- 

I Herod. I, 181. 2 Paus. X, 32, 13 ; cp. 11, 13, 7. 

3 Ziehen warns us against connecting with Zeus the fanum Hypati on Paros 
( Leges Sacrae, 11, 284, no. 105). 

4 Paus. VIII, 38, 6 ; Plut. Q. G. 300 A-B ; Hygin. Astr. 11, 4 ; Eratosth. 
Cat. 1, etc. 

6 No women were allowed to ascend the last stage of the great altar in the 
Altis, Paus. V, 13, 10, or to attend the games, ib. 6, 7. Those who had eaten of 
the sacrifice to Pelops were excluded from the temple ; ib. 13, 3. 

6 See A.J.A. V (1901), 91 ; Ziehen in Bursian, Jahresbericht CXL, 2; Antonin. 
Liberalis, 19 ; cp. Diog. Laert. vm, I, 3, etc. 

7 "The Propitiation of Zeus," in Harvard Studies in Class. Philol. XIX (1908), 
esp. 89-101. 

8 See Farnell, Cults, 1, 37; Assmann in Philologus, LXVII (1908), 181 ; Welcker, 
Gr. Gotterlehre, 11, 2 1 6. 

9 See Berliner Philol. fVoch. XI (1891), 545, for his A^arov on the Athenian 
acropolis in the fourth century B.C. At Olympia, Paus. V, 14, 10. 

10 Schol. on Pe'rsius, 2, 27; cp. Festus Pauli, 92, 17. 

II They were called iinjkiaia. (or i^XiVia), Pollux, IX, 41. 

12 For Zeus Karat/HArris in his chthonic function, see Harvard Studies, XIX, 
77, n. 10, and Gruppe, Griech. Myth. 148. Compare the illuminating article of 
Usener in Rhein. Mus. LX (1905), 1 ft*., esp. 22 and 12, and observe that 
Hermes in his chthonic function of psychopomp bore the name KaTatf}&Ti)s, 
Schol. Aristoph. Pax, 650. 

13 In addition to frequent references to the &Svtov at Delphi, and the accounts 
that tell of the descent (if KarafSalveiv means descent, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
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XatTJj?, 1 Ka/weto?, 2 Aepftyvos, 3 KXapto?, AiSv/xalos* 'A«Tato? 5 
or AevKciTrj';, and in Aelian's 6 account of Apollo's sacred 
grove into which only a maiden was admitted, at the annual 
festival, to tend and feed the prophetic snake. Connection 
with a snake, as in this case," or habitation in a cave, as in 
that of Apollo 27r?;\atT7;9, is a pretty sure indication of 
chthonic character. Apollo Aepfir)v6<; was a malignant deity 
of the Maeander valley, 8 and no true Greek. 9 Apollo at 
Delphi was notoriously an intruder and the successor to an 
earlier earth oracle, 10 while at the shrine of Apollo KXapios 
and perhaps in the Miletus worship, 11 the prophet drew inspi- 
ration from a subterranean source in a subterranean chamber. 12 
Apollo Kdpvew;, the object of a mystery cult, Wide 13 considers 
a product of contamitiatio between an old vegetation hero or 
demon and Apollo, 14 while Apollo Aewcm;?, though appar- 
ently considered a maritime deity, received the cult of a 
vegetation god. 15 

XXV (1904), 226) into the imvretov, we are told that consultation of the oracle 
was restricted to one day a year (Plut. Q. G. 292 F), later to one day a month. 
Cp. Middleton in Journal of Hellenic Studies, IX (1888), 293 and 303 f., 318. 
Women were excluded from approaching the oracle, says Plutarch, de E apud 
Delpkos, 385 C. Euripides seems to have known nothing of this ; cp. Ion, 230. 

1 Paus. X, 32, 5. 

2 Id. II, 10, 2 ; the inner part of the temple of Asclepius was sacred to him, and 
only the priests were allowed to enter. 

3 Journal of Hellenic Studies, vm (1887), 380. 

4 Plut. Vit. Pomp. 24. 5 lb. 6 N. A. XI, 2. 

7 Farnell, Cults, IV, 222, considers this a chthonian worship taken over by 
Apollo. 

8 Journal of Hellenic Studies, vm (1887), 380. 

9 Smith, Religion of the Semites 1 , 454, n. 2. 

10 Paus. X, 5, 6. Hofer ap. Roscher, Ausf. Lex. Ill, 3375 ; cp. Leges Sacrae, 
II, no. 117, 1. 20, and p. 304. 

11 Iamblichus, de Mysteriis, III, 11. 

12 This cult of Claros, Schuchardt (Ath. Mitth. XI (1886), 433) relegates to 
pre-Grecian times. Pausanias (VII, 2, 6) put the origin of the oracle at Didyma 
previous to the arrival of the Ionians. 

18 Ap. Roscher, Ausf. Lex. 11, 964, 19 ff, 

14 To this Farnell takes exception, maintaining that K&pvos or Kdpveios is an 
offshoot from Apolline ritual, Cults, IV, 134. 

15 lb. IV, 145. Gruppe considers the place of his worship one of the ' white 
rock ' entrances to Hades, Gr. Myth. 816 f. 
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Restricted access to shrines of Poseidon is found at the 
Isthmus, 1 at Taenarum, 2 at Calauria, 3 and in the cults of 
Poseidon "IwTrto? 4 and <l>wao?. 5 

Such scholars as Gruppe, 6 Frazer, 7 Cook, 8 and August 
Mommsen 9 consider Poseidon to have been originally an 
earth god. Farnell 10 denies the earth-shaker a chthonic char- 
acter, but even he notes that the cult at the Isthmus had to 
do with a buried demon of vegetation, 11 and notes the pre- 
Dorian character of the Taenarum worship while doubting 
that the Taenarum cave with its entrance to Hades 12 was 
ever a shrine of Poseidon. 13 Iim-to? certainly keeps chthonic 
company, for not only in Peloponnesus, 14 but at Colonus in 
Attica 15 he is paired with Demeter, and in the latter case was 
connected also with the Semnae. The cult of Poseidon 
4>waos, 16 in whose sacrifice no woman might participate, was 
coupled very closely with a distinctively chthonian cult of 
Demeter on Myconus. 17 Here he received the ram offering. 18 

In the cult of Ares access was conditioned on sex. Usu- 
ally women were excluded, 19 but in the worship of Ares 
TwaiKoQoLvwi women participated, while men were excluded. 20 

1 Plut. Vit. Pomp. 24. 2 ib. 3 ib. 

4 Paus. VIII, 5, 5 ; cp. IO, 2-3. 

6 Ditt. Syll. 2 , 615, 9. These in addition to certain islands, remote, mythical, 
or not the seat of a cult ; Arrian, Ind. 37, 4 £p-}j . . . ical 4/3aros ; Schol. to Homer, 
Iliad, xiii, 21 ; Plato, Critias, 1 16 C (&fsa.Toi> of Cleito and Poseidon on Atlantis) 

6 Gr. Myth. 1 138. 7 Pausanias, m, 361 (on ill, 20, 2). 

8 Journal of Hellenic Studies, xiv (1893), 142. 9 Delphika, 6-7. 

10 Cults, iv passim, e.g. 7, 21, 51, 57. u Ib. 39. 

12 Pindar, Pytk. 4, 43 f. ; cp. Strabo, vm, 363. 

13 Cults, iv, 41-42 ; cp. Wide, Lakonische Kulte, 49. Bulle (ap. Roscher, 
Ausf. Lex. in, 2833, 25 f.) notes the great antiquity of this cult. He distin- 
guishes the chthonic Peloponnesian Poseidon, e.g. "Iimos, from the Attic-Ionic 
deity (op. cit. 2834, 40 ft\). 

14 Paus. vm, 37, 10 ; cp. Gruppe, 546. 15 Gruppe, 39. 

16 Leges Sacrae, I, 16. 17 Gruppe, 1 1 38 s . 

18 Harvard Studies, XIX, 96, n. II. The victim in this case was white, but 
Poseidon certainly did not receive it as god of the bright sky, and white is by no 
means debarred from chthonic cult ; Paus. 11, 35, 5 ; Arch, fur Religionsw. vm 

(1905). 2 °6- 

19 Paus. in, 22, 7 ; Teles wepl (pvyijs, p. 24, 1. 10 (Heuse). 

20 Paus. vm, 48, 4. The women held, apart from the men, a sacrifice the meat 
of which the men might not taste. 
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A cult conducted exclusively by women is usually a mark of 
an earth deity, 1 independently of the fact that Stoll 2 and 
H. D. Muller 3 consider Ares essentially a chthonic god. 

The shrines of Dionysus, access to which was forbidden or 
greatly restricted, were at Amphicleia, 4 where the distinctly 
chthonic feature of incubatio appears, at .Bryseae, 5 a mystery 
cult for women only, 6 and that of Dionysus " in the marshes " 
at Athens. 7 Rohde 8 has observed the chthonic character of 
Dionysus in the Attic cults. His worship at Pergamon, 9 
where he had an afiarov, was mystic. 10 

The a/3aTo? 0-77/eo? or 6d\a(io<; u of Semele at Thebes may 
have been inaccessible because it had been struck by light- 
ning, 12 but if it was an old shrine of the deity, it is to be noted 
that many modern scholars consider Semele a form of the 
earth goddess. 13 

The restrictions in the worship of Aphrodite follow lines 
of sex and deal with the goddess in Sicyon, 14 and with Aphro- 
dite Urania 15 and Aphrodite 'A«/Wa. 16 Farnell 17 considers 
Aphrodite a non-Hellenic earth goddess. Particularly in 
Syria and Cyprus 18 is her chthonic character clear, and it is 

1 So Furtwangler ap. Roscher, Ausf. Lex. I, 483, 34 ff., and 486, 40 ff. 

2 Die urspriingliche Bedeutung des Ares (1855). 

8 Ares (1848); see Myth, der gr. Stiimme, 11, 113 and 119 ; cp. also Gruppe, 
1362. 

4 Paus. x, 33, 11. 5 Id. HI, 20, 3. 

6 Cp. the regulations in the Bacchic cult in Rome, Livy, xxxix, 13, 8 and 
Leges Sacrae, II, 310, no. 121. 

7 [Demosth.] 59, 76 ; cp. Schol. on Lycophron. Alex. 1246. 

8 Psyche, II, 45' ; cp. Stengel, Kultusalt? 209. 

9 Caesar, B.C. ill, 105 ; Dio Cass. XLI, 61. 

10 Inscr. in Hermes, VII (1873), 40 ; Gruppe, 1421, n. 

11 Euripides, Bacchae, 6 ff., and Phoenissae, 1 75 1, with the scholium on the 
latter passage ; Paus. ix, 12, 3. 

12 Ilitzig u. Bliimner on Paus. 1. c. 

13 Preller-Robert, Gr. Myth. 1, 660 1 ; Creuzer, Symbolik, HI, 96, 328 ; Stengel, 
Festschrift fur Friedlander, 420 ; Wide, Sacra Troez., 42 ff. ; and esp. Gruppe, 
1415 6 and 1416, n. 

14 Paus. 11, 10, 4. 

15 Id. vii, 26, 7, spoken of however merely as ^ Oipavia. 

16 Strabo, xiv, 682. " Cults, 11, 650. 

18 See C. H. Moore in Harvard Studies, XI (1900), 59. The temple of Dea 
Syria might be entered on stated days only (Paus. vn, 26, 7). 
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in Cyprus that as 'Kicpaia she debarred all women from her 
shrine. Urania was an Oriental deity of vegetation, 1 and 
Aphrodite at Sicyon was probably either Urania 2 or a deity 
of fertility more closely allied to Demeter. 3 

The image of Hera at Aegium in Achaea might not be 
seen by men 4 and her temples at Argos, Samos, and Laci- 
nium are included in Plutarch's list 5 of the asyla and abata 
that were despoiled by the pirates. Whether or not it be 
possible, with Welcker, 6 to consider Hera the earth goddess 
of primitive Greece, in the case of the last three shrines, 
which were probably related, 7 it is worthy of note that the 
/epos ydfios, which, perhaps more than any other feature of 
her cult, favors Welcker's hypothesis, was certainly a feature 
of the Samian worship, 8 and possibly also of the Lacinian 
and Argive. Then too, Eileithyia, whose image at Hermione 
only the priestess might see, 9 is variously considered a form 
of Hera 10 or of Artemis, 11 or an early deity of generation and 
childbirth ^ — a KovpoTpofos. 

So far as concerns the cult of Artemis, the restrictions we 
are considering occur in worships of an extraordinary charac- 
ter. Artemis' Zebreipa, 13 for example, oath deity as she was, 
Wide 14 considers no true Artemis, and Gruppe 15 says it is diffi- 

1 She holds a fruit in her hand, Preller-Robert, Gr. Myth. 383. For her 
Oriental character, see Farnell, Cults, 11, 630. 

2 Preller-Robert, Gr. Myth. 357. 

3 Odelberg, Sacra Corinthia, Sicyonia, Phliasia, 68. 

4 Paus. VII, 23, 9. 6 Vita Pomp. 24. 

6 Gr. Gotterl. 1, 363. So Creuzer, Symbolik, III, 213 ; Overbeck, De lone 
Telluris Non Lunae Dea, 19 ff. Roscher in Ausf.Lex. I, 2106,40 ff., etc. But 
cp. Farnell, Cults, 1, 181 and 192. 

7 The Samian cult was derived from the Argive ; Gruppe, 1 132 1 ; for the con- 
nection of the Lacinian with the Samian shrine, see ib. 376 1 and 1127 1 . 

8 See esp. Gruppe, I134 9 . Varro ap. Lactantius, 1, 17, 8. 

9 Paus. II, 35, 11. 

10 Hesych. s.v. "Hpa kv "Apyei; cp. Iliad, XI, 270. 

11 Cp. Farnell, Cults, 11, 608. 

12 Baur in Philologus, Suppl. vm, 453-512; here " eine grollende Gottin" 
(468). For the frequently chthonic character of the Kovporp6</>os see Suidas s.v. 
KovporpSipos; Farnell, Cults, III, 17 f.; Dieterich, Mutter Erde, 79. 

13 Paus. vii, 27, 3. 14 Lakonische Kulte, 121; Sacra Troezen., 43. 
16 Gr. Myth. 1291, n. 
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cult to separate this aspect of Artemis from Persephone. 1 
Artemis at Ephesus 2 was distinctly Asiatic. Of the worship 
at Hyampolis, in Phocis, we know only that although it was 
the chief cult of the place, the temple was open but twice a 
year. 3 At Phigalia was an Artemis Eurynome, whose temple 
was open only once a year. Pausanias, 4 our authority for 
her worship, thought that she was not Artemis. 5 It is 
significant that Eurynomus at Delphi 6 was a demon of 
Hades. 

The temple of Athena at Pellene had a subterranean 
adj/ton, 7 — a detail sufficiently significant. At Tegea, Athena 
IIoXtaTt?, perhaps to be identified 8 with the chief deity of 
the place, Athena 'AXe'a, an old deity of healing, 9 allowed 
entrance to her shrine only once a year, 10 and then only to 
a priest. 

Other deities we must dismiss with a word. The only 
Hermes in the list is the cave god STr^Xam??. 11 Asclepius, 
with his snake, his incubatio, and other chthonic marks, had 
an afiarov. 12 Thetis, considered by Gruppe 13 to be a form of 
Demeter, had an avdicTopov, li and her %6avov was kept in a 

1 For her connection with the underworld at Troezen cp. Paus. n, 31, 1. 

2 Artemidorus, Oneir. iv, 4. 

3 Paus. X, 35, 7. She may have been equivalent to Aa<ppla, whose feast at 
Hyampolis was named i\a<t>i]f}6\ia. ; Ath. Mitth. iv (1879), 223, no. 5. 

4 Paus. VIII, 41, 5; so Weizsacker ap. Roscher, Ausf. Lex. 1, 1427, 14 ff. 

6 Farnell is inclined to consider her a real Artemis, Cults, II, 430. Hofer 
(Pauly-Wissowa, VI, 1340) thinks she was Artemis Ativans. 

6 Paus. X. 28, 7. 

7 Id. VII, 27, 2. Dummler (Pauly-Wissowa 11, 1977) seems to think that 
Athena, not Artemis, was represented by the fearful image at Pellene (Plut. Vit. 
Arat. 32), which blasted all who saw it. 

8 Meister in Ber. sacks. Gesells. d. Wissensch., 1889, 83 f.; Hofer ap. Roscher, 
Ausf. Lex. in, 2614. 

9 Farnell, Cults, 1, 275. 10 Paus. vin, 47, 5. 

11 Id. X, 32, 5. Little stress is perhaps to be laid on the fact that his image in 
the Athenian temple of Polias was so covered with myrtle boughs as to be invisible 
(Paus. I, 27, 1); see Hitzig u. Blumner on the passage. 

12 Plut. Vit. Pomp. 24. For the underground Adurop of Trikka, one of the earli- 
est shrines of the cult, see Thraemer ap. Pauly-Wiss., II, 1654, 47 ff. 

13 Gr.Myth., 116. 

14 Euripides, Andr. 42 f., 117, 380. Originally, at least, this was a name 
applied to sanctuaries that were closed to the public ; Daremberg et Saglio, 1, 92. 
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secret place. 1 Cronus, an old chthonic god, 2 admitted no 
women. 3 The temple of 'Avdyxr] and Bta, the latter perhaps 
a form of the Polygnotian underworld 4 and sometimes identi- 
fied with the former, it was not customary to open. 5 

In a worship so mystic as that of the Cabiri it is not sur- 
prising to find restrictions upon access to the shrines alike in 
Egypt, 6 at Rome, 7 and in Greece. 8 These divinities are often, 
but incorrectly, identified or paralleled with the Dioscuri, 9 
who shared with Demeter and her daughter a mystic cult 10 in 
a temple opened only on the thirtieth of each month, that is, 
on the day particularly sacred to the worship of the dead and 
the chthonian powers. 11 

To sum up : the instances of greatly restricted access to 
Greek temples are found principally in cases where the deity 
is not Hellenic but Oriental, or has more or less strongly 
marked chthonian characteristics. 

1 Paus. Ill, 14, 4. 

2 Famell, Cults, I, 29 ; cp. H. D. Muller, Myth, der gr. Stamme II, 94 ; Plut. 
Q.R. 266 E. 

3 Lydus. de Mens. p. 116, 16 Bekk. 

4 Robert, " Die Nekyia d. Polygnot," 16. Hallisches Winckelmanns Programm, 
60 ; on the identification of the two see Wernicke ap. Pauly-Wiss., Ill, 379, 63. 

6 Paus. II, 4, 6. 

8 Herod. Ill, 37 ; cp. Strabo, X, 473. 7 Servius on Aen. Ill, 12. 

8 In Samothrace, Plut. Vit. Pomp. 24 ; at Thebes, Paus. IX, 25, 9. Perhaps 
to them should be referred the shine of the Anakes at Elatea in Phocis, into which 
no woman might enter ; Bull. corr. hell., VIII (1884), 216 ff.; cp. Paus. X, 38, 7. 

9 Hitzig u. Blumner on Paus. IX, 25, 5 protest against confusing them with the 
Dioscuri. Gruppe considers the Samothracian cult one calculated to avert the 
anger of the chthonian powers (GV. Myth., 230). 

10 Lebas-Foucart, 352 h. 

11 Bekker, Anecdota, 308, 5. For the development of the Dioscuri into chtho- 
nian beings see Gruppe, 810, cp. 1449 2 ; cp. also Alcman, fr. 5 Bergk = Schol. on 
Eur. 7>. 212. 



